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MONTHLY NOTES 


OF THE 


Library Assoactattanw 


of the Cinited Kingdom. 





Ar the Meeting on Friday, March 4, 1881, a paper will be read by j 
Mr. W. Brace: “F. A. Ebert’s view of a Librarian’s Education.” 





) FEBRUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 5 
Tue fourth Monthly Meeting of the fourth year of the Association a 
was held at the London Institution on Friday, February 4, 1881, So 


at 8 p.m., Mr. Cornetius Watrorp in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, the following gentlemen who were proposed at the last 
meeting were unanimously elected :—Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, Mr. ‘a 
J. Weir-Crosier, Dr. R. J. Drury, Mr. C. J. B. Duchemin, Mr. se 
H. M. Gilbert, Dr. J. Hickinbotham, Mr. C. Linnell, Mr. T. KE. a 
Pemberton, Mr. J. P. Porter, Dr. Schwarz, Mr. J. Suffield, and 


| Mr. F. Talbot. j Mt 
The following gentlemen were proposed for election, and will be 4 
| balloted for at the next meeting. By Mr. W. J. Hacaurrsron, * 


Local Secretary for Newcastle-upon-Tyne :—Mr. H. J. Hildreth. 
By the Rev. 8. S. Lewis, Local Secretary for Cambridge :—Rev. 
J. K. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin, University of Cambridge. By 
Mr. C. Wetcn, Secretary :—Mr. Adolf Ellissen, Finsbury. 

The following gentlemen engaged in library administration were 
reported as having joined the Association. By Mr. W. J. Haaaur- 
ston :—Mr. G. Hall Kiliott, Assistant Librarian, Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. Frank J. Bur- 
p goyne, Sub- Librarian, and Mr. Thomas Everatt, Assistant Librarian, 
3 Public Libraries, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. By Mr. F. Mapan, Joint 
Local Secretary for Oxford :—Mr. Henry J. Mathews, Bodleian 
Library. ; 
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The Chairman then called upon Mr. W. H. Overatt, Librarian 
to the Corporation of London, to read his paper entitled 


Notes oN BrOADSIDES AND PROCLAMATIONS. 


Mr. Overaut said: Proclamations are not a class of literature 
where we should expect to find fine writing, or ornaments of 
diction. No—they simply contain facts concisely put, dry unpoetical 
matter, with no attempt at rhetoric, and yet these documents form 
the backbone, if I may say so, of history. Many most valuable 
historical facts have been ascertained, and dates of great import- 
ance have been settled by reference to original proclamations and 
broadsides. If we go back to early times our estimate of their 
value will be greatly enhanced, because in those days travelling 
was both tedious and difficult, and months elapsed before some parts 
of the country knew what was going on in London and elsewhere, 
There were no daily newspapers such as we have upon our breakfast 
tables telling us of things which happened in America only a few 
hours before. They were almost entirely dependent for authentic 
official information upon proclamations and broadsides. These 
official documents were directed to the Lieutenants, Mayors, or 
Sheriffs, or to the Clerical authorities. In the former cases they 
were read at the market cross and stuck up in prominent places; in 
the latter, they were read to the congregations after service in the 
churches ; doubtless the fact of their being posted up will in some 
measure account for so few of them being handed down to our 
times. In this way the people were informed of the great public 
movements, such as coronations, fires, plagues, riots, battles lost or 
won, treaties of peace, the arrival of foreign embassies, leagues 
made with foreign powers, &c. The early proclamations contain 
most valuable information concerning the manners and custo ns of 
the people, but being in MS., are difficult of access and troublesome 
to decipher. The earliest known proclamation in English is that 
issued by King Henry III., on the 18th October, 1258 ; its great his- 
torical, philological, and literary value is well known. It was issued 
just after the e.d of the quarrel between the king and his barons. 
The king had agreed to accept a council of twenty-four nobles, 
twelve to be chosen by himself and twelve by the barons, to meet 
to advise with him upon matters of state, and the proclamation 
was to bind «very man in the kingdom, high or low, to obey the 
mandates of this council. The men were not only to keep the 
ordinances of the majority of the council, but to swear to keep 
them ; no one was to make use of any land or other possessions to 
the detriment of these ordinances, and in order that the pro- 
visions of the proclamation might be understood by both gentle 
and simple, it was issued in English and Norman French, and a 
copy was forwarded to every county, and also to [reland. Copies 
are preserved on the rolls at the Record office. This proclamation 
was published by Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., in the proceedings of the 
Philological Society in 1868, and his notes thereon are most valuable. 
The next proclamation in order of date will be found in the 
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Records of the Corporation of London, letter book C, folio 3. 
It is written in Norman French, but has been translated by Mr. H. 
T. Riley, in the ‘‘ Memorials of London,” page 29. It is interest- 
ing as showing the intercourse between England and France at this 
date, and the feeling of the citizens towards their neighbours. “ On 
Tuesday next after mid-lent, in the 20th year of the reign of King 
Edward I. (1292), the following proclamation was made (in the 
City of London), by precept of our Lord the King: ‘ Whereas 
certain great Lords of the Council of the King of France are 
about to come with a message to our Lord the King of England, in 
his City of London; we do command you on the King’s behalf, 
that no one be so daring as to injure the said envoys by word or 
deed, or any of their people, whether rightfully or wrongfully ; 
but well and peaceably they are to be received, and courteously 
answered ; on pain of loss of chattels and of imprisonment forth- 
with, at the King’s will. And if any one of such envoys, or of 
their people, shall injure any of you, let them come and complain 
to the Warden, and he will do them right.” Similar proclama- 
tions were issued from time to time for some centuries later, on the 
occasion of foreign embassies to this country. 

In the same book, folio 21, is a proclamation directed by Edward 
I. in 1296 to the men of the City of London, commanding them 
to aid the Prince Edward (the first Prince of Wales) in the defence 
of the southern coasts. 

‘Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Treland, and Duke of Aquitaine, to all his good people of the City 
of London greeting. We do pray and do charge you on the fealty 
which unto us you owe, and as we do especially trust in you, that 
unto our Son, and to the commands which he may chance shortly 
to give you for the safe-guard of the sea-coasts in the South, you 
be readily obedient, with such force as you may conveniently have, 
at all times that he shall let you know; and as readily obedient as 
you would nave been to ourselves, if we had been there in our own 
person.” From the following record of the action taken by some of 
the citizens it appears that they were not all inclined at first to 
obey this mandate. 

“ Re it remembered, that on the same day in that year, in presence | 
of Ralph de Sandwich, Sir John le Bretun, then Warden of London, 
and the Aldermen of the City aforesaid, and others there present, 
and summoned at the command of our said Lord the King, John 
de Dowgate, Michael Pycot, Mercer, and Geoflrey de Conduit, 
Taverner, did gainsay and impede the provision and ordinance 
aforesaid, made by the said Warden and Aldermen for them to go 
with horses and arms to follow Sir Edward, son of our Lord. the 
King of England, into parts of Kent; but afterwards they came 
into the presence of the said Warden and Aldermen, and gave 
consent to the ordinance and provision aforesaid, and readily agreed 
to go with horses and arms, according to the command of our Lord 
the King, in their proper persons; the same as other citizens who 
had been chosen thereto.” . 
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Another proclamation, issued in 1305, is worthy of notice; it is 
from the same book, fol. 86. It was issued by King Edward L., 
directing the Lord Mayor and citizens to afford protection to 
the strangers coming to attend the Parliament, and runs thus: 
“ Forasmuch as Scots and Strange Folks are coming to the Par- 
liament of our Lord the King now next ensuing, we do forbid on 
the King’s behalf that anyone shall be so daring as to do injury by 
deed or word to either Natives, or Strangers, on pain of imprison- 
ment at the King’s pleasure, and that no person shall be so daring as 
to enhance the price of victuals by reason of the said Parliament, 
or to sell wine or bread, or ale against the assize; that is to say, 
one gallon of wine for threepence; four loaves, or two, for one 
penny ; one gallon of ale for one penny, and one of other kind of 
ale for three farthings ; on pain of heavy forfeiture.” 

Another proclamation, dated the 14th of February, 1308, informed 
the citizens that the coronation of Edward Il. was to take 
place at Westminster, February 24, 1308 ; and it would appear that 
the king was not held in great favour by the citizens, probably 
owing to his weak regency, or his association with his licentious 
courtiers, or his celebrated minion, Piers Gaveston, who was the 
principal cause of his misfortunes. It runs thus: ‘‘ In the first place, 
that no one shall be so daring on the day of the Coronation, as to 
carry sword, or knife with point, or misericorde (a short dagger), 
mace, or club, or any other arm, on pain of imprisonment for a year 
and a day. And further, the King doth command that all persons 
shall receive and pay honour to the French, and the other folks from 
abroad, who have come and shall come to the said coronation. . . . 
And if any man shall be found to brandish sword, misericorde, knife, 
mace, club, or other arm to do evil therewith, with such arm as he 
shall have so brandished, let him be pierced through the hand,” ete. 

But I must not dwell longer on this part of my subject, most 
interesting though it is. I must turn to printed matter, which is 
more accessible to historical students. 

The earliest printed English broadside that I know of is one pre- 
sented by the late Prince Consort to the Society of Antiquaries. 
It is dated 1513, and is “ An indulgence granted by our Holy Father 
Pope Leo (X.) that nowe is to all such as shall contribute money to- 
wards the ransom of Sir John Pyllet, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 
of Christ, who, coming from Jerusalem was taken prisoner by the 
Mauris (Moors) and Infidels, cruel ennemys unto Cristes feithe, and 
by them through their great torments and threatninges of dethe, 
was compelled either to leve his feithe or to pay unto them many 
millions of ducats (2,000).” This was confirmed by licence of King 
Henry VIII. for the said knight to collect and gather alms to pay 
the fine. The next is an indulgence, granted in 1518, to all such as 
should contribute or help with any part of their goods towards the 
reparation, or maintaining the service of Almighty God in the 
Church of Saint George the Martyr in Southwark, “as in gyvyng 
ony boke, belle, or lyght, or any other churchly ornaments.” 
Another, dated 1519, is a form of an indulgence granted by John 
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Cavalar, Keeper or Master of the Hospital of the Blessed Mary of 
Bethlehem extra Portam Episcopi, commonly called Bishopsgate, 
and founded for the sustentation of insane persons; to all who 
should contribute towards the relief and support of the hospital, ete. 

One class of the population was frequently the object of broad- 
sides and proclamations, viz., Vayabonds, who had no home, but 
wandered about the country, making their whereabouts felt by 
their habits of appropriating what did not belong to them, and 
occasionally, when they could not steal, setting fire to the mansions 
of the wealthy by way of revenge. It is not to be wondered that 
the authorities now and again took them in hand. They are fully 
described ina broadside issued in 1572, entitled : 

“ Meanes devised for better execution of the Statute for reliefe of 
the Poore, and redressing the disorders of persons vagrant and 
begging in the citie of London.’ The act referred to passed in 
1572 (14 Elizabeth, cap. 5), and was printed by John Day, who 
resided over Aldersgate. One of its provisions runs thus: “ If a 
beggar be convicted as a vagabond he or shee shalbe adjudged 
to be grevouslye whipped and burnt through the gristle of the 
right eare with a hot yron of the compasse of an ynch about.” 
A vagabond was a fellow who was a “ Fencer, Bearward, Minstrel, 
Jugler, Pedler, Tynker, Common Player, Enterluder,” ete. 

Another class which necessitated the frequent issue of broadsides 
was that of the Cunning Men and Witches. Some of these 
documents describe their absurd proceedings, and their infernal 
cauldrons, filled with all manner of nastiness, so well summed up 
by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Macbeth.” When they fell under the rigour 
of the law it did not spare them ; many were hanged, while others 
were ducked in the horseponds, or exposed in the pillory. <A 
broadside issued in 1561 is ‘The unfained retraction of Fraunces 
Cox, which he uttered at the pillery in Chepesyde and elswhere, 
according to the Counsel’s Commandment anno 1561. For useing 
certain sinistral and develysh artes.” 

I now turn to printed proclamations. As might be expected, 
there are several extremely important collections in existence, 
The most valuable are preserved in the British Museum, and by the 
kindness of the officers there I have had an opportunity to run 
rapidly through them. They include seven of King Henry VIIIs 
one of King Edward VI., and a large volume of those of 
Queen Elizabeth, from her accession in 1558 to her death 
in 1603.. This collection was made by Humfry Dyson, Public 
Notary of the City of London, who has also printed a title-page, a 
table of contents, and an index. It was subsequently in the 
possession of Narcissus Luttrell, and was eventually purchased by 
the authorities of the Museum, A list of these proclamations is 
given in the second part of the Grenville Catalogue, pages 368-373. 
Another valuable collection, in four volumes, was made by Edward 
Gwynn, and runs from 1603 to 1631. Besides these, a number of 
volumes containing later proclamations are also preserved in the 
Museum, 
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The proclamations issued by King Henry VIII. refer to subjects 
of considerable interest. For instance, the proclamation, issued 
in 1511, “for the exercisyng of large bowes and maintayn- 
inge of Archery within this his realme, and alsv in putting downe 
and distroying of Crosbowes and hande Gonnes and other un- 
lawfull Games used contrary to Lawe.” On the 24th of June, 1528, 
a proclamation was issued setting forth that a truce had been 
concluded between England, France, and the Netherlands. Another, 
dated in the month of June, 1530, was made “for dampning 
of erronious bokes and heresies, and prohibiting the having of 
the Holy Scripture translated into the vulgar tongues of English, 
French, or Dutch,” ete. 

In 1533 Henry VIII. issued the following very curious and 
historical proclamation :—“ Devised by the Kynges hygnes with 
the aduyse of his counsayle, that his subjects be warned to auoyde 
in some cases the daunger and penaltie of the statute of prouision 
and premunire. : Forasmoche as the unlawful matri- 
monie betwene the Kynges hyghnes and the Lady Katherine princes 
dowager, late Wyfe of prince Arthure, by just wayes and meanes is 
lawfully dissolved and divorse and separation had and done betwene 
his sayde hyghnes and Lady Katherine. . . . . And thereupon 
the Kinges Majestie hath lawfully maried and taken to his Wyfe, 
&c., the excellent Princes Lady Anne (Boleyn) now Quene of 
England,” ete. 

In 1541, “on the 6th of May in the XXXIIT. yeare of the King’s 
reign,” a proclamation was “ ordeyned by the Kynges Maiestie with 
the advice of his honorable Counsayle for the Byble, of the largest 
and greatest volume, to be had in every church.” It was upon the 
authority of this order that Cranmer’s edition of the Bible, published 
in 1540, was supplied to many churches and chained to the reading- 
desk. Another curious proclamation was issued by King Henry 
VIII. on the 3rd of February, 1542, in the thirty-third year of his 
reign, concerning the eating of “ white meates,” and ends thus: 
“To observe also that fast, which God most specially requireth of 
them: that is to say, to renounce the world and the devil, with all 
their pomps and workes, and also to repress their carnal affections 
and the corrupt workings of their flesh according to their vowe and 
profession made at the font stone,” ete. 

On the 11th of May, the 5th of Edward VI. (1551), a proclama- 
tion was issued ‘‘ For the amendment of the Coin and to admonish 
engrossers, Farmers, Grasiers, and Sheep Masters, Victuallers and 
others, and the Inhauncers of the prices of the same, and for the 
amendment of their gredy and insaciable doings,” etc. 

Queen Elizabeth issued a proclamation upon her accession to the 
throne: ‘‘Whereby Queen Elizabeth taketh upon her the title 
Queen and the government of the Kingdome of England. . . . . 
Because it hath pleased Almightie God by calling to his mercie 
out of this mortall lief to our greate grief our derest Suster of noble 
memorie, Mary, late Quene of England, etc., and to bestowe upon 
us as the oncly right heyre by bludde and lawfull succession the 
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Crowne of the foresayed kingdomes of England, Fraunce and Ire- 
land,” ete. 

The Public Record Office also possesses a large and most inter- 
esting collection, including a volume which formerly belonged to 
Lord Chief Justice Coke. The Bodleian Library and Queen’s 
College Library, at Oxford, also contain a great number of these 
documents, some bearing the signature of Lord Burleigh. 

The Society of Antiquaries possess a large collection of pro- 
clamations, among them being a copy of the only one issued in the 
name of Queen Jane, better known to us as the amiable, learned, 
and unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. It is dated the l0th of July, 
1553, and declares her right to the succession of the Crown of 
England, in virtue of Letters Patents signed by the late King 
Edward VI., bearing date the 21st day of June in the seventh year 
of his reign. Mr. Lemon, in his remarks upon this proclamation, 
states that it is a splendid specimen of the type of Grafton : ‘‘ Londini 
in wedibus Richardi Graftoni Regine a typographia excusum. Anno 
Domini M.D... eum privilegio ad imprimendum solum.” 

The Society is especially rich in those issued in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Of these Mr. Robert Lemon, 
a fellow of the Society, has compiled a manuscript catalogue, and 
it is much to be desired that the Society may one day be induced 
to publish it as a companion volume to his “ Catalogue of Printed 
Broadsides,’ published by the Society in 1866. We have in the 
Library of the Corporation at Guildhall a valuable series of 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., the Commonwealth, Charles IT., 
and later. One might fairly say that a plethora of wealth in this 
class of literature has been preserved to us in the various collections 
that I have mentioned, besides those preserved in many other 
collections to which there is no opportunity of referring in this 
paper. It is therefore much to be regretted that its general use 
and value for historical and other purposes should be so limited 
for want of a general index of subjects and chronological arrange- 
ment. The proclamations at the Museum are entered in the general 
catalogue under the different reigns and in chronological order. 

Apart from the interest of the subject itself, 1 have been in- 
duced to address these remarks to this Association in order to 
direct tho attention of librarians to the historical importance of 
this class of literature, and to the imperative need by literary 
labourers of a thoroughly good analytical subject index, chrono- 
logically arranged, of all known collections, with references to the 
places where the originals are preserved. By this means the 
historian would be able to see at a glance where his materials 
could be obtained. Ido not know whether such a task would be 
thought within the scope of the Index Society, but it could hardly 
be undertaken by an individual; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be invaluable when completed. 

I purpose, as far as time will permit, to bring before you a few 
examples of both broadsides and proclamations, and the form of 
index required to make them accessible to all. 
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Among the examples given by Mr. Overatt were the following :— 

1559, May 16. A proclamation commanding that no “ Playes or 
Interludes” should be played, but such as had been licensed by the 
justices. 

1559, August 23. A proclamation forbidding the “ selling of 
Shippes or Vessells out of the Kingdom of England,” on account 
of the great scarcity of timber. 

1560, January 6. A proclamation granting permission to French- 
men to have “intercourse with their Ships into the Ports of this 
realm.” 

1560, Sept. 19. A proclamation “ Against breaking or defacing 
of Monuments of Antiquitie, set up in Churches, or Public Places 
for Memorials and not for Superstition.” 

1560, Noy. 2. A proclamation settling the value of certain 
Foreign Coins of Gold, called Pistolets, which were formerly cur- 
rent at 5s. 10d., and directing that they shall only be received now 
at that value. (The coins are engraved on the proclamation. ) 

1564. A proclamation for the conservation and keeping of the 
Queen’s swans and cygnets, with directions to all persons having 
any Swans how and when they shall be marked, and the fines for 
disobedience, and directing the marking to be done “ in the presence 
of Her Majesty’s Master of the Queen’s Game of Swans or his 
deputy.” 

1566, June 29. “ Ordinances decreed for reformation of divers 
disorders in printing and uttering of Bookes.” 

1567. A proclamation describing a “ very rich Lotterie generall 
without any blanckes, contayning a great number of good prizes as 
wel of redy money as of plate and certaine sorts of merchandizes 
divided into 4 hundred thousand prizes and no more. The pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the repair of the Havens of this realm.” 

1568. A broadside “ Upon the Murder of Lord Darnley, 10th 
Feb. 1567, some time King of Scotland, Grand Nephew of 
Henry VIII. 

My hand and pen procede to write, 
A wofull tale to tell ; 

My pen it cannot half indite, 
Alas ! how it befell. 

Wo worth the man that Treason first 
This thing did take in hande, 

Of all men’s mouths they may be curst 
Throughout this English land.” 


1593. A proclamation directing how Bartholomew Fair should 
be kept, on account of the Plague raging in London, and in case 
the infection be carried into the country by persons bringing their 
wares for sale. 

1611-12. A broadside notice that a flect of ships, under the 
command of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas Dale, would soon 
be ready to sail for Virginia, and that good artificers and others 
must repair to the house of Sir Thomas Smyth, in Philpot Lane, 
before the end of January. 
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1614. “The humble petition of many thousands of Carpenters, 
Bricklayers, Smithes, Plaisterers, Glaziers, Painters, and other 
handicraftes men, to the High Court of Parliament,” complaining 
of the manner of building and repairing houses, and seeking re- 
dress. The matter was referred to Inigo Jones, the celebrated 
architect. 

1625. “A direction concerning the Plague or Pestilence for 
Poor or Rich.” It sets out the virtues of a ‘‘certaine Elixar, or a 
water for them that are infected, besides several other things 
necessary in this sickness, as Cordials, Juleps, Cooling Waters, 
Conserves, Oyles, Oyntments, Smelling or Smooking Balls, as 
Pomanders, Quilts, Poultresses, Balsames, &c. The Professor 
hereof dwelleth in Great Wood Street, at the signe of the Merre 
Mayde, neere the corner of Mayden Lane.” 

1642, “ A health to all Vintners, Beer-brewers, and Ale-conners, 
Tapsters, Bezlors, Carrowsers, and Wine-bibbers, Bench-whistlers, 
Lick-wimbles, Downright Drunkards, Pety Drunkards, Bacchus- 
Boyes, Roaring Boyes, Bachanalians, Taverne Antients, Captaine 
Swaggerers, Fox-catchers, Pot and Half-pot men, Short winded 
Glasse men, and all other good fellowes of our Fraternitie whom 
these presents may concerne, Greeting ; constituting a jury for 
the regulating of Drinking and Drunkards.” 

1655, Oct. 1. A proclamation by the Lord Protector giving 
encouragement to all persons who shall desire to transplant them- 
selves to Jamaica. 

1660, Aug. 13. A proclamation by Charles II. calling in and 
suppressing two books written by John Milton, the one intituled 
“ Johannis Miltoni, Angli, pro Populo Anglicano Defensio,” the 
other ‘The Pourtraicture of his sacred Majesty in his solitude 
and sufferings,” and another one, “The Obstructors of Justice,” 
written by John Goodwin. 

1661, March 29. A proclamation ‘ Prohibiting the Planting, 
Setting, and Sowing of Tobacco in England and Ireland, the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey.” 

1672, Aug. 16. A proclamation ‘For making currant His 
Majesties Farthings and Half-pence:of copper and forbidding all 
others to be used.”’ 

1674, Sept. 18. A proclamation issued by the king, for regulating 
the Colours to be worn on Merchant Ships. ‘‘ No Ships to be per- 
mitted to wear the Jack, which is for distinction appointed for His 
Majesties Ships.” 

1686, April 30. James II. issued a proclamation for the better 
execution of the office of making and registering ‘“ Policys of Assu- 
rances in London, upon Ships, Merchandizes, or any other things, 
Goods, &c.” 

1687. A proclamation of the same king restraining the number 
and abuses of Hackney Coaches ‘in and about the Citys of London 
and Westminster,” and directing them to apply for a License. 
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Discussion.—The CHatRgMan considered these proclamations to be 
a very important form of literature, as many Ordinances and Acts 
of Parliament were made in consequence of petitions which were 
often recited in these documents, and were nowhere else to be 
found.—Mr. Garnett said there was a printed proclamation earlier 
than the Gutenberg Bible; it was issued by Pope Calixtus IT, 
whose Pontificate extended over little more than two years, which 
sufficiently fixed the date. At the Record Office there was a volume 
of printed proclamations containing several relating to the murder 
of Darnley.—The Cuairman mentioned that he had lately purchased 
the collection of Mr. Maidment, which contained several that 
appeared unique.—Mr. Stevens exhibited a volume of broadsides, 
among which were some relating to earthenware, giving evidence 
of the manufacture of porcelain in England at an earlier date 
than that generally supposed, He was particularly interested in 
proclamations relating to the publishing of books, and had a large 
collection of proposals for publications, most of which, he believed, 
were never published. Walton’s Polyglot was said to be the first 
book published by subscription, but he had proposals of a much 
earlier date—Mr. Wetcu observed that few libraries could afford 
the expense of cataloguing this class of literature in full. If such 
an index as that proposed were made, librarians would be able to 
economise labour and space by referring to it, instead of setting 
out all the particulars again. A table or index to the Parliamentary 
papers would also be very useful—Mr. Garyerr said that as print 
was now introduced into the Museum catalogue, there was a 
probability that such a catalogue might be produced. In the 
Museum catalogue, broadsides were distinguished by the mark s.s., 
and if anyore were to go through the catalogues and take out those 
so marked, he would have a complete catalogue of those in the 
Museum.—After some further discussion of the subject of the 
paper, @ unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Overatt. 

The Secretary then read a note from Mr. J. W. Knapman, 
Librarian to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, on 


Tue Proposed Parcet Post. 


Mr. Knapman referred to a statement lately made by the Post- 
master-General that negotiations had been opened with various 
Railway Companies with a view to the establishment of a cheap 
parcel rate. He illustrated the advantages of the change by 
reference to the case of the Library of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
which forwarded books to all parts of the kingdom, and paid the 
carriage one way in the case of country members. During the 
last year the average cost to the Society was about sevenpence for 
each book. When the book to be sent was smail, or the distance 
very great, undoubtedly the book post was the best mode of con- 
veyance both in respect of cost and speed, as the railway com- 
panies and other carriers, if delivering at a slightly cheaper rate, 
often took a very considerable time to do their work. Places out 
of the track of railways were also best served by the post. 
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A short discussion followed, and cases were mentioned in which 
the cost of delivery by post was much cheaper than by other 
modes. The German parcel post was also referred to with approval. 
A vote of thanks was then given to Mr. Knapman for his com- 
munication. Sasi tintictghab it saiaia 

We regret to record the death of Sir Redmond Barry, one of the 
founders of our association. He was born in 1813, educated at 
“rinity College, Dublin, and called to the Irish bar in 1838. In 
1851 he became Solicitor-General of Victoria, and was appointed 


in 1852 a Judge of the Supreme Court. He was also Chancellor 
of the Melbourne University from 1853, and as President of the 
Public Library of Victoria, took a warm interest in library work. 
Sir Redmond Barry was one of the Vice-Presidents of the London 


Conference of Librarians in 1877, and took an active part in its 
proceedings. = “A 
LIBRARY NOTES. 


Eprsourcu.—The question whether the City of Edinburgh should. 
adopt the Free Libraries Act was settled in the negative on the 8th 
instant, by 15,708 votes against 7,619. There were 15,521 cards 
which were not returned. 

Lambeth Patace Lisrary.—This library has within the last few 
months been made much more accessible. Books (with due ex- 
ceptions) are now lent out to the clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Canterbury, and to persons residing within the parish of Lambeth, 
the borough of Southwark, and the city and liberties of West- 
minster. Advantage has already been taken of this liberal scheme, 
and several publishers have contributed modern theological works, 
of which a large collection already exists from the library of 
the late Professor Selwyn, of Cambridge. An index to the Charters, 
Court-rolls, and other documents, from the time of Edward III. 
downwards, renders them readily accessible. Two special collections 
are being formed, viz.—1. Books, pamphlets and prints relating to 
Kentish history and archeology. 2. Pamphlets and papers on the 
monastic remains of England and Wales. Contributions to these 
collections will be gladly received by the Librarian, S. W. Ker- 
shaw, M.A. The Records, MSS., and early printed books are 
known to most scholars by their exceeding value and rarity. The 
library is open on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in winter, and to 5 p.m, in summer. 

RicumMonp Free Lisrary.—This library is making progress; over 
2,000 volumes have already been received as gifts, including many 
of considerable value. Proposals for similar institutions have been 
made at Kingston, Twickenham, and Wimbledon, 

Satrorp.—Mr. W. E. A. Axon has been appointed an Honorary 
Member of the Committee of the Salford Borongh Free Library. 
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